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To know the cause why music was ordained; 
Was it not to refresh the mind of man, 
After his studies or his usual pain ? 
Then give me leave to read philosophy, ? 
And, while I pause, serve in your harmony. 
AMING OF THE SHREW. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF BEETHOVEN; 

By Henry J. Gaunterr. 
THERE. ‘still exists at the parent time, a great diversity of opinion 
respecting the later works of this magnificent composer. Some i imagine 
him to have possessed a conscience far from delicate, in the violation 
of the established canons of the science—to have betrayed, a terrible 
lack of judgment in the use of his materials—and, in short.” take him 
to be a sort of intellectual juggler, who, provided he could’ keep the 
multitude gaping at the dexterity with which he handled his cups and 
balls, cared little. what, farther effect the spectacle might have upon 
their minds, Others, again, feel assured his compositions display that 
irradiation of unfailing and indefectible genius, which, like the rich 
sunshine of an Italian landscape, illuminates the whole; and that even 
in his latest compositions, there are displayed, in a rich and gorgeous 
profusion, those felicities which are beyond all power of ordinary effort 
and meditation. 

7 velve or fifteen years have elapsed since his three last grand com- 
y*..tions were presented to the public; the mass for eight voices and 
orchestra, in D, (Op. 123—the Sinfonia, developing the passion of Joy, 
(Op. 125)—and the quartett in E b, (Op. 127). If we are to believe 
the accredited organs of musical criticism, in this country, (vide the 
Musical Magazine and Harmonicon)—these compositions are severally 
wild and extravagant, and are written in contempt of all the received 
opinions respecting musical composition. His fellow-countrymen, how- 
ever, profess to find in them the pure and beautiful,—high and ex- 
alted spirit of the poct and the metaphysician, and that although there 
may be passages incomprehensible to the million, yet there are those 
who can enter into the joyous spirit of the author—his deep, hidden, 
and holy thoughts—his lovely and perfect images of blessedness, 
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Before the attention of our readers is directed to the grounds upon 
which they should form their judgment upon Beethoven as a writer, it 
may be worth while to notice the absurd opinion, that in his latter days 
his powers lost much of that vigour and strength, which so peculiarly 
distinguished his earlier compositions; and that his imagination and 
judgment suffered in proportion. The composer was born in the year 
1770, and died in his 56th year: he was about 50 at the time of writing 
the compositions to which we have specifically alluded. These data 
may be thought amply sufficient to counteract so unfounded a suppo- 
sition; but any farther observation may be saved, by the following 
admirable quotation from Dr. Johnson :—‘ It seldom happens to men 
of powerful intellects and original genius, to be robbed of mental vigour 
by age; it is only the feeble-minded and fool-born part of the creation, 
who fall into that species of imbecility, which gives occasion to say 
that they are superannuated ; for these, when they retire late in life from 
the world, in which they have lived by retailing the sense of others, are 
instantly reduced to indigenve of mind.” 

Beethoven has at all times,:by the universal consent of musicians of 
every grade, obtained the title of an original writer ; with many persons 
this is a term of wide acceptation and ambiguous meaning, and very 
convenient in proving a cloak for a vast mass of ignorance. By those 
who are competent to give a reason, “ for the faith which is in them,” 
it would seem it is generally admitted, that his compositions exhibit, it 
is true, a richness of fancy, and a variety and power of expressiun—but 
the fancy is unbridled and luxuriant, and the variety and power of his 
phrases, are in too many places so prodigally misplaced, as to appear 
unnatural and affected, and to create a feeling of tedium and distaste. 

The most certain and effectual mode of ascertaining the merits of a 
composer—the length and breadth, depth and light of his genius—so as 
to assign him that proper niche in the temple of harmony, which pos- 
terity will ultimately award him, is a careful analysis of his style. By 
style we are to understand, the ideas to be expressed, and the mode of 
expression. Let once the young professor or amateur, obtain the habit 
of divesting the idea ttse/f, from the unnatural and artificial mode by 
which it is sustained ; when neither the warmth of the composer’s mind 
prompts it, nor the elevation of his thoughts demands it; he will find 
himself possessed of an unerring rule, by which to ascertain and pro- 
nounce a just opinion of the merits of a composer. 

The compositions of the musician, are ever indicative of the individual 


character of the man, and the constitution of his mind. He who pos- 


sesses none of the attributes of genius, nothing of the poet, the painter, 
or the orator, can never be a musician. Possibly such a one may write 
canons, and very correct specimens of what is called compositions in the 
strict school—but, to use the words of Emanuel Bach, “ any blockhead 
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may do that sort of thing.” “ The genius of a musician (says the inge- 
nious Rosseau) submits the universe to his art. He paints objects by 
sounds ; he gives a language even to silence itself; he renders ideas by 
sentiments, sentiments by accents; and the passions he represents, are 
drawn from the recesses of the heart.” No composer that we are aware 
of, possessed more real genius than Beethoven. He combined all the 
attributes of the painter, poet, and orator. 

Like Haydn, he considered music as a language, and rarely, or ever, 
wrote, without some drama or romance to develope, some scene in 
animated nature to describe. And from the composer’s habits, we may 
well suppose that the creations of his fancy, were by no means the off- 
spring of an ordinary imagination. His favourite authors were Homer, 
the works of Goéthe, Shakspeare, and Thomson. In Germany, the 
mystic and pantheistic writers of fiction, have carried the branch of 
descriptive composition, to a pitch which the sober part of our readers 
can scarcely imagine. It may be readily imagined, that if Beethoven 
conceived his art capable of embodying scenes of this highly imaginative 
order, that he would ngt tind the current stock of musical expressions, 
and the modes of thought, and mechanical construction of musical com- 
positions, adequate to meet the exigencies of his poetical genius. 

Beethoven essentially enlarged the boundaries of the art. The dis- 
tinguishing feature of his style is the sublime. He wrote to excite, to 
overwhelm, to exhaust feelings ; and in-creating these effects upon the 
mind, we would notice—Ist. Simplicity in his melodies. 2nd. Con- 
trast in the situation of his motivi, and the employment of the orchestra- 
3rd. Great power or volume of tone. 4th. Mysticism, or obscurity, in 
his peculiar treatment of the harmony and rhythm. 5th. Uncertainty, 
or continual doubt and expectation as to what is coming. 6th. Infinity, 

or an apparently inexhaustible mode of working up his subject. 

Ist. Simpticiry.—This is ever the characteristic of a great mind, 
and a distinguishing feature in Beethoven’s writings. It appears in 
his melodies, in his use of the sequence, in his evident partiality for the 
fourth and seventh, in his love of progressions (falling thirds, fourths 
&c.), and in his frequent employment of passages in unison. Some 
peculiar examples illustrative of each point will be referred to subse- 
quently, and a few examples presented to the eye of the reader. 

‘2nd. Contrast.—This he effected by a novel but mechanical divi- 
sion of the orchestra, by the enharmonic changes, by semitonic modu- 
lation, a feature peculiar to this composer, and by a frequent use of the 


magnificent chord of the 4 the third inversion of the seventh. This 


last feature he derives from his careful and diligent study of Handel 
and Sebastian Bach’s works; whose minds in many respects, it will be 
found, were very congenial. 
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3rd. Power.~-Beethoven obtained a depth and volume of sound 
from the orchestra exceeding that of any preceding composer, although 
Spohr since his time has excelled him in this point, and brought it 
to such a height of perfection, as would seem to leave improvement 
hopeless ; no one produces less noise with a greater body of sound than 
Louis Spohr. Beethoven effected this peculiarity by a novel use of the 
viola, cello, and trombone. The improvements Weber made in this 
will hereafter be illustrated. Beethoven also gained an increased 
volume of tone from his mode of dispersing the harmony, and his use of 
four corni. 

4th. Osscuriry.—Every professor is aware that there is much that is 
designedly mystified in Beethoven, and which to the uninitiated in the 
art, is perfectly unintelligible. This the composer effects, by the aggre- 
gation of complex ideas, or the employment of a multitude of motivi 
interwoven with each other; extraordinary skill in instrumentation ; 
the use of a mystified disposition of the harmonies, and consummate 
skill in balancing their weight, or the proportion of tone, necessary to 
give the effect he intends, by which, simple chords and well-known 
passages, strike with perfectly novel sensations the ears of the auditor ; 
and an unlimited command and constant use of all that is sublime and 
beautiful in the treatment of remote discords. But the more remarkable 
methods by which he sought to effect obscurity, and thus to excite and 
astonish the imagination, consisted in the constant variety of his rhythm. 
This he produces by a simultaneous employment of several apparently 
different modes of time ; a novel commencement, a strange interweaving, 
and an extension or elongation of the phrase; singular modulations on 
the unaccented part of the measure, and the most daring anticipation of 
the harmony in one part before the others resolve into it. It is almost 
impossible to convey by words these singular features in Beethoven’s 
music, but as they are inventions peculiar to himself, and their effects 
so extraordinary and perfect as to become new canons in the rudiments 
of the science, some few examples of each peculiarity will hereafter be 
referred to and cited. 

Beethoven also mystified his passages by a new treatment of the reso- 
lution of discords, which can only be described in words by the term, 
resolution by ellipsis, or the omission of the chord upon which the dis- 
cordant notes should descend. A writer in the Musical Magazine 
observes, “ that Beethoven frequently employs discords unresolved, with 
a full harmony.” The expression is not very clear, but the writer seems 
to have seized hold of the peculiarity, and through not having made 
a careful study of his compositions, to have been ignorant of the rule 
upon which Beethoven acted. We shall endeavour to show by refer- 
ences to his works, and one or two short examples, that Beethoven on 
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this point has made an advance in the art, and established anew theory. 
That he was uniformly governed by the rule he appears to have laid 
down, and that, although apparently an (Edipus in the enigmatical 
method in which he released himself from the discord, he is always 
consistent. This is also another peculiarity in his style, and in which 
no subsequent writer has ventured to follow him. Many of his passages 
also appear confused and unintelligible, by a singular freedom in the 
use of diatonic discords or discords of transition ; many instances appear 
of passages by contrary motion, each carrying their harmonies with 
them. In the obstinate manner in which he drives one passage 
through and against another, he has no equal, except Sebastian Bach 
and our illustrious countryman Samuel Wesley. Lastly, he produces 
the most mysterious effects, by the use of the point dorgue and its 
inversions. 

5th. Uncertainty.—It has been observed by a great writer, that 
“ to see an object distinctly, and to perceive its bounds, is one and the 
same thing; and therefore a clear idea is another name for a shallow 
idea.” Beethoven raises doubt and uncertainty in the mind, by long 
introductory passages, which are evidently a preparation for some beau- 
tiful motivi, or the introduction of a terrific discord, and at times he 
suspends a harmony through whole phrases, until the ear becomes 
exasperated by suspense. 

6th. Inrinrry.—Nothing which is really and m its own nature in- 
finite, can readily become an object of sense, but the word in common 
parlance is used in reference to many things from their vastness or ex- 
tension, or from the mind being unable to perceive their limits. In 
Beethoven is apparent a power of inexhaustible invention, and in the 
variation of his melodies, and the working and carrying them out, every 
possible variety of fresh motivi is introduced to accompany them, 
strengthened and enlivened by new modes of time and variety of the 
thythm, so as to lead the imagination to be ever entertained with the 
promise and expectation of something more. There is a gorgeous pro- 
fusion and uninterrupted progression of rich and glowing images crowd- 
ing upon each other, which renders it impossible for an ordinary mind 
to enter into or fully comprehend them; too dazzled and bewildered to 
attend to the exact coherence and agreement between them, and which, 
upon analysis, will be found to exist. To which must be added, the 
perfect originality of the ideas in themselves, and of such a kind, that 
although they leave behind them a general effect of grandeur and 
magnificence, yet there is the impression that they are so dissimilar to 
all other compositions, as to leave nothing behind but an overpowering 
sense of their magnitude and magnificence. We shall hereafter endea- 
vour to exemplify these characteristics by a reference to passages from 
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his many voluminous works, and by some few examples. They occur 
more frequently in his later compositions, but the germ of most of his 
peculiar characteristics is to be found even in his earliest. 

(To be continued. ) 





CONCERTS. 


At the last of the Adelphi Concerts, given at Mr. Hawes’s private residence, 
and which took place on Friday the 18th, the programme of the evening was 
most choice and classical: Romberg, Clari, Haydn, Mayseder, Calcott, and 
Cherubini, were the masters in requisition. The most prominent and satis. 
factory performances were, a quartett of Mayseder, in which Madame Filipo- 
wicz played first violin. Her vigour and energy are remarkable, and her 
tone and intonation (so far as we have heard) pure in quality, and accurate. 
Moreover, she is distinguished by true delicacy of expression. Miss Hawes’s 
excellence will be found to reside in compositions for the mezzo soprano and 
contr’alto voice. She has been tutored in a good school; her style and 
manner are both rational and unaffected. We heartily and warmly compli- 
ment her upon the mode in which she sang the ‘ O Salutaris’ of Cherubini. 
That divine air in Samson, ‘ Return, O God of Hosts,’ will suit her admirably, 
both as to character and compass. Callcott’s glee, ‘ With sighs sweet rose,’ 
as sung by the same young lady, with Messrs. King, Hawkins, and Sale, was 
perfectly delicious. 


Mrs. BripeMan’s Concert (for ‘ Oratorio’ it was not, although so an- 
nounced in the bills), given at the English Opera House last Friday, the 18th, 
was performed to 2 thin audience. Nevertheless, the selection was calculated 
to attract cvery variety of taste. The lady, who is a skilful piano-forte player, 
performed a ‘ Mélange National,’ selected and arranged by herself, from the 
compositions of Cramer, Kalkbrenner, Herz, Moscheles, and Hummel. Mr. 
Richardson, a pupil of Mr. Nicholson, played a fantasia on the flute, in a 
manner creditable both to his master and himself. The principal vocalists 
were Mesdames Caradori and Shaw, Miss Bruce, and Miss Clara Novello; 
Messrs. Parry, jun., Lennox, Horncastle, and Bellamy. Mr. Loder, of Bath, 
led, Sir George Smart conducted. 


PumuarMonic.—tThe third Concert for the season took place last Monday, 
The following is the programme of the evening:—Acrt I. Sinfonia in D, C. 
Potter.—Aria, Signor Cartagenova, “ Io V’amai,’ (I Normanni a Parigi) 
Mercadante.—Concert-Stiick, Piano-forte, Madame Dulcken, C. M. Von 
Weber.—Aria, Madame Coleoni-Corti, “Casta Diva,” (Norma) Bellini.— 
Overture, “‘ Der Beherrscher der Geister,’””C. M. Von Weber. Act II. Sin- 
fonia in B flat, Beethoven.—Aria, Signor Winter, “ Che vidi,” (Zelmira) 
Rossini.—-Concertino, Violin, Mr. Blagrove, Spohr.—Duetto, Madame Col- 
eoni-Corti and Signor Cartagenova, “ Anna tu piangi,” (Maometto Secondo) 
Rossini.- -Overture, Die Zauberfléte, Mozart, Leader, Mr. Weichsel. Con- 
ductor, Mr, C. Potter.——Upon looking over the above selection, it will at 
once be seen that the vocal music was of that class which ought not to be per- 
formed at such concerts as the Philharmonic. And the audience expressed 
this feeling by some very unequivocal marks of disapprobation. It is true, 
that these modern SJtalian singers know nothing beyond the airs belonging to 
those characters, in which they have been performing in the various towns on 
the continent; and that it would be useless urging them to attempt any 
compositions of a higher character. They cannot do them; and whenever 
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they make the attempt, an exposure of their ignorance and inefficiency is the 
almost infallible result. Ifthey are incapable of such classic music as alone 
should be performed at these concerts, the Directors compromise the interests 
of the Society as often as they engage such people. There were better native 
singers in the room on Monday evening, who could have sung as well all that 
the Italians know, and ten times more sterling music than they probably ever 
will know. Several persons seated near to us, were so irritated at the vocal 
selection, as well as at Mad. Coleoni’s singing, (which was frightful, attribu- 
table to her recent indisposition) that there was an evident inclination to make 
a public appeal to the director of the evening. Mr. Potter’s symphony, and 
which displays an enlarged and correct knowledge of instrumentation, went off 
with an energy and brilliancy of effect, native to this finest of bands. Equal 
precision and vigour, with delicacy, attended the performance of Beethoven’s 
symphony, more especially the slow movement, which is one of the most 
exquisitely pathetic pieces of writing that ever proceeded from the brain of 
that great and original genius.—Madame Dulcken’s performance was emi- 
nent for surprising neatness, and crispness of execution, with an almost 
unetring precision of finger. She has become a very extraordinary player. 
Mr. Blagrove also deserved the warm commendations from every quarter of 
the room, which succeeded his appreciation, and delicate expression, of all the 
nicest passages in Spohr’s concertino. 


AncreNT ConcERTS.—HER Majesty attended the concert on Wednesday 
evening. Upon her entrance, the company arose, and remained standing 
during the performance of the first movement of Handel’s Coronation Anthem, 
“The King shall rejoice.” —The vocalists were, Mrs. Knyvett, Sig™ Parigiani, 
and Mrs. Bishop; Messrs. Vaughan, Hawkins, Phillips, and Parry, jun. The 
duet, “‘ The Lord is a man of War,”’ was sung with the finest judgment, by 
Messrs. Phillips and Parry; and the latter gentleman sang “ Honour and 
Arms’ with an energy and power of which we had not thought him capable. 
Signora Parigiani has a mezzo soprano voice, rather feeble, but choicely sweet ; 
a style and manner chaste and unaffected, with a discreet judgment. She sang 
the “Che fard” from Gluck’s Orfeo with much delicacy and elegance, and 
without unmeaning embellishment. The whole selection for the evening 
(which it is impossible to individualise) was of the very highest character. 


Mr. Hawes’s Annual Concert, which took place on Thursday evening, was 
attended by the chief of our native talent. We have not room for particulars. 





KING’S THEATRE. 


They who are devoted to the “ toujours perdrix” of modern Italian music’ 
must have had their constancy put to the test on Tuesday evening, when 
Bexutni’s opera of Beatrice di. Tenda was represented here, for the first time. 
Not only is the music “ perdrix,” for the fiftieth course, but it is tough, old 
perdrix, cooked up and regarnished. This composer was not deficient in 
graccfulness, and, at times, even in tenderness of perception and expression, 
but he was incapable of the grandeur of his art. His orchestra uniformly 
expresses the sublime in a crash of drums, trumpets, cymbals, and trombones. 
Mere noise—-and not the mysterious development of thought, by a progression 
of chords and rare modulations, gradually swelling into the full pomp of 
harmony—comprised his notion of magnificence. Moreover, he was an 
unblushing plagiarist; not merely ideas, but whole passages, both of melody 
and instrumentation, he adopts, with the most careless indifference, from his 
model, Rossini. The first act of Beatrice is little better than a rifacimiento of 
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that master, while, in one instance, he has taken almost literally that most 
popular melody from {if we remember correctly) the Ricciardo e Zoraida. 
This is a little too much. Still, we can understand that many listeners shall 
be gratified with the snatches of melody in this composer, for he is at times 
pleasing, if common-place; while some of his smaller concerted movements 
are doubtless calculated to attract that portion of an audience who are neither 
able, nor desire, to pierce below the surface of a composer’s design. So in the 
Beatrice, passages occur which convey a momentary gratification; but he 
would possess a discriminating memory who should bring away a whole move- 
ment. The opening chorus and air is of a popular cast; and here and there 
we encountered a satisfactory chord, and orchestral treatment, that were 
harbingers of good things to come. Signor Cartagenova’s first solo, too, 
Oh! mia divina Aguese,’ and which was excellently sung, will doubtless 
become a favourite for a time, and we think deservedly. But then, who, ex- 
cept a composer for the modern Italian school of singers, would think of 
expressing the following sentiment in a series of excessive roulades and flou- 
rishes ?—and which occurs in the heroine’s first solo,— 





Ah ! se in ciel sperar si pud 
Un sol raggio di pieta, 

La costanza a noi dara 

Se la pace ne invold. 


** Ah! if from heaven we may hope for a single ray of pity, it will grant us 
coustancy, since it has deprived us of peace.” Take the “ Beatrice,” however, 
as a whole composition, it is superior in merit to the “ Straniera,” though 
greatly below the “ Sonnambula” and “ Puritani.”’ 


The performers all exerted themselves to the very uttermost, and were re- 
warded accordingly. Mad. Coleoni executed many complicated passages of 
great difficulty and distance, with remarkable skill and precision, although her 
voice betrays evident remains of indisposition ; and her acting is entitled to 
high praise ; it was graceful and dignified, without display. Mrs. Seguin, too, 
we never saw to greater advantage. She improves daily both in aspect and 
musical intelligence. Her singing on Tuesday evening was marked with 
good sense, and correctness of intonation. Sig. Winter did his very best, and 
is therefore entitled to full commendation; but he should not have appro- 
priated to himself and Mad. Coleoni the call of the audience at the fall of the 
curtain. Cartagenova was the performer who ought to have divided that com- 
pliment with the lady ; for he really acted as well as sung finely, and confirms 
us in the opinion that he will hereafter become a great favourite. 


Herold’s Zampa was brought forward at Drury Lane on Monday, under the 
title of the Corsair. Considerable more pains have in this instance been 
bestowed upon its production. Indeed, the cause of the hurried and slovenly 
style in which it was bundled out to the public last week, by the rival manager 
at Covent Garden, is now manifest. The singers at Drury Lane were up to 
their parts, and in every respect fully prepared. Mr. Phillips, Miss Shireff, 
Miss H, Cawse, and Giubilei, all sang and acted delightfully ; and as for the 
chorus of trebles, unaccompanied, in the opening of the second act, (‘ To our 
dear Madonna bending’) we have rarely heard a more perfect combination. 
There were one or two awkward hitches in the scenery; and the volcano, at 
the finale, “ paled ‘ an’ ineffectual fire.” We anticipate no run for the opera. 
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REVIEW OF MUSIC. 


Six fugues for the Organ or Piano Forte, composed by Wu. Crotcu, Mus. Doc. 
Professor of Music in the University of Oxford. Mur.zs. 


No.1. The subject from a double chant by the Rev. P. Henley, displays 
considerable ingenuity in the treatment. ‘The counterpoint in p. 3 is clean 
and smooth.—No. 2. From a chant by Batishill. It is a little singular that 
this chant not only forms the subject of Buch’s Fugue, No. 33, (a well known 
and favourite one) but Dr. Crotch has adopted one or two passages of imita- 
tion from it. He has nevertheless well and closely worked his subject; and 
the chant itself an en-chanting one—fully worthy of that great organist and 
beautiful writer—No. 3. Also from a chant by Batishill. The introduction 
is most charmingly treated: the close of it is brought in by a progression of 
chords upon a ground bass, is both bold and extremely beautiful: the fugue 
itself however we feel to be rather mechanical,—No.4. From a chant by 
Soper: a very lovely one; and although the subject is ingeniously worked, it 
nevertheless hangs, as it were, on hand.—No. 5. From a chant by Norris of 
Oxford, contains a most lovely introduction, and the subject throughout is 
treated in a free and masterly manner; at the same time with a sweet and 
graceful feeling —No. 6. From an old and unknown chant, is principally dis- 
tinguished by a beautiful coda.—No. 2 and No. 5 are our favourites of the set, 
and we confidently recommend them in particular to every lover of this noble 
class of musical composition. 


La Brillante, Rondoletto, composed by W.H. Hotmes. FAatkner. 


Tue theme is a graceful and flowing melody, the second part of which is 
written with real musical feeling. Had the author but adhered to, and worked 
out his subject, the merit of the whole composition would have been unequi- 
vocal. The passages, however, from P. 3 to P. 6, though good for practice, 
have not the slightest relation to the thesis; and when this is repeated, the 
same order of passages recur. Without affecting the director or dictator, we 
recommend to Mr. Hotmes’s attention and study the Set of Fugues noticed 
above, by the Principal of the Royal Academy, of which he subscribes him- 
self a pupil. 


The First Set of Six Original Canzonets by Haydn. New Edition, edited by 
W.H. Cattcotr. Mitts. 


Mr. Cattcort is a graceful as well as clever musician himself, as we have, 
upon other occasions, had the pleasure to testify. We not only consider him 
competent to the task he has here undertaken, but we personally thank him 
for having so carefully edited a series of compositions that will never fade in 
public esteem, as long as music and the name of Haydn are in existence. 
The edition is also beautifully brought out. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Fiurpa, a pupil of Paganini,"has just arrived at Paris. His talent is highly 
extolled. 

The Paris Corresdondent of The Post, writes in very high terms of a new 
opera by Mercadante, called “I Briganti.” He describes it as “ a beautiful 
composition from one end to the other.” 
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The members of the choral fund have presented their treasurer, Mr. Leonard 
Willshire, a piece of plate for his services since the establishment of the cha- 
rity in 1791.—Morning Post. 

M. Mayerhoper, a manufacturer of piano-fortes in Utrecht, has invented a 
music-stand, a slight pressure of the foot on a pedal to which, enables the 
player to turn over the leaves of his book, without taking the hands off the in- 
strument.— Dutch Paper. 


Cecitia DaviEs.—This celebrated cantatrice, mentioned in “ A Sketch of 
the State of Music in England from the year 1778 up to the present time,” 
which appeared in No. I of “The Musical World,” is still alive ; but in very 
indigent circumstances, bed-ridden, almost blind, and upwards of fourscore 
years of age. She was held in great estimation, some sixty years ago, in Italy, 
and was prima donna at several theatres in that country, as well as at the 
King’s Theatre; she went by the appellation of Inglesina Davies, on the Con- 
tinent. She was a pupilof the celebrated Hasse, at Vienna, in 1772, who com- 
posed several songs expressly for her. 

Musical education is progressing in France. A royal ordinance has been 
issued, ordering the study of singing in all the elementary schools.—Morn- 
ing Post. 

The Gazette Musicale is giddy with extacy at the success of the Huguenots. 
They talk of its “ immense success ;’”—of Falcon, and Nourrit, and Levasseur, 
being called for on its third representation, &c. &c. Quere—has Schlesinger 
purchased the music? he is conductor of the Gazette. 


Grisi, Rubini, and Lablache, are announced for the Gth of April, in “ La 
Gazza Ladra.” 


The Duke of Devonshire has ordered, of the younger Dantan, a bust of 
Bellini. 

CrErveTTo.—This once admirable violoncellist, noticed in our last number, 
is still among us, and fast approaching his hundredth year! He was present 
at the Philharmonic rehéarsal on Saturday. He has been a member of the 
Royal Society of Musicians for seventy-one years ! 


AnciENT Concerts.—These performances were established in 1776. Mr. 
F. Cramer succeeded his father as leader, and Mr. William Knyvett (not 
Charles) succeeded the late Mr. Greatorex as conductor in 1831. 


Gee CLus.—This being the Jubilee year of this club, two prizes will be 
awarded for the best approved of serious and cheerful glees ; the first will be 
decided on the 23rd of April, and the second on the 7th of May. Five gui- 
neas will be presented to the composers of the next best glees. 


ProvinctaL Concerts.— Easter, and the following week, will be rife with 
concerts in various parts of the country. We have heard of performances at 
Manchester, Bath, Clifton, Stroud, Bolton, Coventry and Sheffield; the vete- 
ran Bridgeman at Hertford, Mr. Patten at Winchester, &c. &c. at which many 
of the metropolitan stars will appear. 


The late Dr. PAGANINI, whose death produced a false alarm in the musical 
world, if he was not, like his brother, a first-rate fiddle player, was, at least, 
a first-rate fiddle-fancier. In his collection of instruments, there was a 
violin, ornamented with mother-o’-pearl and ebony, which had belonged to 
the Schah of Persia: the favourite violin of Lord Byron, (so says the French 
journal we quote from, though we never knew that his lordship had been a 
member of the scraping fraternity) one that had belonged to Stanislaus of 
Poland, father-in-law of Louis XV; one that had been played upon by 
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Charles IV, that royal Dilettante, who, when he was told by his music-master 
to count the bars, answered, with Spanish hauteur. that “a monarch was not 
obliged to keep time; and another that had belonged to Don Manuel Godoy, 
Prince of the Peace. The Doctor’s wealth was enormous. — Morning 
Chronicle. 


Eox1an Viottn.—A Mons. Isouard has constructed a violin to be played 
by a pair of bellows! The performer holds the instrument after the manner 
of the violoncello; his feet work the bellows, (like a knife-grinder) and his 
right hand directs the stream of air to the string requiring it—What puff 
next shall we have? Nevertheless, Isoard has taken out a patent tor his 
Eolian Violin. 


AMBROGETTI.—Contradictory reports are afloat respecting the present des- 
tiny of this once popular actor. One places the rattling singer of “ Fin ch’han 
dal vino” amid the dumb fraternity of La Trappe ; another, (a correspondent 
of The Herald,) deposes to having dined with him, and drunk a toast to the 
success of England and the English. Our version of the story (also on the 
authority of one who had seen him) is, that he did enter himself of the above- 
named order: that he had made over his property to the monastery, after pro- 
viding for his needy relations; and that he was forced into this arrangement 
by the prior, who would not receive him till he had fulfilled this duty. So 
much for double-tongued Rumour. Well might Raleigh laugh at his writing 
a history of the world, when he could not arrive at the truth of an affray that 
had occurred under his own window. 


THE Festivats will take place as follows :—Manchester, Sept. the 12th, 
Norwich, September the 19th. Worcester, September the 26th. And Liver- 
pool, October the 3rd. Sir George Smart will conduct those at Manchester, 
Norwich, and Liverpool, and Mr. Charles Clarke (Organist) that at Wor- 
cester. 


The Choruses for the approaching Festival at Exeter Hall, have had nume- 
rous meetings, for practice, atthe great room in Store-street. Till last Monday 
the voices have been unaccompanied by the instruments, and their precision 
amounts to all-but absolute perfection. This will be the finest feature in the 
performances. 


A work is announced for publication, to be entitled “The Music of the 
Bible,” including the Book of Psalins, pointed as they are to be sung in 
churches, and such other passages from the Holy Scriptures as were expressly 
designed by the inspired authors for musical performance. 


Paganini— not rue Paganini, but a tenor singer of good report, has become 
highly popular at Genoa, by his performance in Partiano’s opera of Inez di 
Castro. There is scarcely any subject in real life which approaches so nearly 
to the pathetic and the awful of romance, as the career of that gentle and 
persecuted woman. We can conceive of no scene more appalling than the 
ceremony of her posthumous coronation. 


Madame Malibran is on her way to England. She will, in all probability, 
make her appearance in Mr. Balfe’s new opera, written for her, and which 
we heard, was finished last year. The same composer too, (they say) has 
another work ready, upon the play of our Henry IV; and that he intends the 
part of Falstaff for Lablache. If this be true, we may securely reckon upon 
the natural humour, as well as bulk, of that prince of witty knights. 


Tue Enciish Opera Hovuse—will open on the 2nd of April, with a new 
drama by Mr. Bernard ; to which Mr. S. Lover has written the music. 


LPNs # 
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ORNAMENT AND GRACES IN SINGING.—It is an extremely false taste to 
overload every performance with a profusion of ornament. When a piece has 
intrinsic merit, or when a singer has a fine voice, ornament, if profuse, has 
more chance to injure it than add to its effect. It is not to be denied, however, 
that ornament, when judiciously placed, is indispensable to a singer, and will 
require great care and practice in the acquisition. The following passage from 
the life of Rossini, by Count Stendthall, strongly illustrates the ideas of this 
great master upon the point. 

On Rossini’s arrival at Milan, in 1814, when he was in his twenty-second 
year, to compose the ‘ Aureliano in Palmira,’ he became acquainted with Vel- 
luti, who was to sing in his opera. Velluti, then in the flower of his youth 
and talents, and one of the handsomest men of his time, had no small share of 
vanity, and was fond of displaying the powers of voice with which nature had 
gifted him. Before Rossini had an opportunity of hearing this great singer, 
he had written a cavatina for the character he was to perform. At the first 
rehearsal, Velluti began to sing, and Rossini was struck with admiration. At 
the second rehearsal, Velluti began to show his powers of gracing; Rossini 
found the effect produced was just and admirable, and highly applauded the 
performance. At the third, the simplicity of the cantilena was entirely lost 
amidst the profusion of the ornaments. At last the great day of the perform- 
ance arrived. The cavatina, and the whole character sustained by Velluti, 
was received with rapture; but Rossini scarcely knew what Velluti was 
singing—it was no longer the music he had composed; yet still the song of 
Velluti was full of beauties, and succeeded with the public to admiration. 
The pride of the young composer was not a little wounded. This opera fell, 
and it was the soprano alone who had any success. The ardent mind of 
Rossini at once perceived all the advantages that might be taken of such 
anevent. Not a single suggestion was lost upon him. “It was by a lucky 
chance, we may suppose him to have said to himself, that Velluti discovered 
he had a taste of his own; but who will say that in the next theatre for which 
I compose, I may not find some other singer, who, with as great a flexibility 
of voice and an equal rage for ornament, may so spoil my music, as not only 
to render it contemptible to myself, but tiresome to the public? The danger 
to which my poor music is exposed is still more imminent, when I reflect upon 
the great number of different schools for song that exist in Italy. The thea- 
tres are filled with performers who have learned music from some poor pro- 
vincial professor. This mode of singing violin concertos and variations with- 
out end, tends to destroy not only the talent of the singer, but also to vitiate 
the taste of the public. Every singer will make a point of imitating Velluti, 
without calculating upon the relative compass of his voice. We shall see no 
more simple cantilenas. They would appear cold and tasteless, Every thing 
is about to undergo a change, even to the nature of the voice. Once accus- 
tomed to embellish, to overload the cantilena with high-wrought ornaments, 
and so stifle the works of the composer, they will soon discover that they have 
lost the habit of sustaining the voice and expanding the tones, and conse- 
quently the power of executing /argo movements. I must therefore lose no 
time in changing the system I have followed hitherto. I am not myself 
ignorant of singing: all the world allows me a talent in this way. My 
embellishments shall be in good taste; for I shall at once be able to 
discover where my singers are strong and where defective, and I will write 
nothing for them but what they can execute. My mind is made up. If will 
not leave them room for a single appogiatura. These ornaments, this method 
of charming the ear, shall form an integral part of my song, and shall be all 
written down in my score.” 

Such ought to be the practice of all composers ; and no young singer ought 
ever to attempt a grace that is not set down for him, or which is not pointed 
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out for him by a judicious master. The violation of this rule may procure a 
momentary applause from a mixed audience; but it will never ensure a 
lasting reputation, nor lead to establish first-rate excellence in simple execu- 
tion.—The Art of Improving the Voice and Ear. 


Mosic.—Mrs. Hemans spoke with enthusiasm of the many admirable des- 
criptions of its effects to be found in the works of our great writers,themselves not 
remarkable for any extraordinary attachment to the art; in particular, of one 
passage in Valerius, which I had long treasured—that which describes the 
Roman soldiers, at the door of the prison where the Christian captives are 
confined, listening to their evening hymn, and speaking of the music ‘ which 
they had heard played many a night, with hautboy, and clarion, and dulci- 
mer, upon the high walls of Jerusalem, while the whole city was beleaguered.’ 
She repeated the rest of that fine passage: ‘I never heard any music like the 
music of the Jews. Why, when they came down to join the battle, their 
trumpets sounded so gloriously, that we wondered how it was possible for 
them ever to be driven back. And then, when their gates were closed, and they 
sent out to beg their dead, they would play such solemn awful notes of 
lamentation, that the plunderers stood still to listen, and their warriors were 
delivered to them, with their mail, as they had fallen.’ There is no free- 
masonry so intimate and immediate, I believe, as that which exists among the 
lovers of music; and though when we parted I could not tell the colour of her 
eyes and hair, I felt that a confidence and a good understanding had arisen 
between us, which the discussion of no subject less fascinating could have 
excited.—Chorley’s Life of Mrs. Hemans. 


JOMELLI.—The name of Nicolo Jomelli is one of the most illustrious in 
musical history. This great man was born in 1714, at Aversa, a town near 
Naples, in which city he received his musical education under Leo and 
Durante. At three-and-twenty, he produced his first opera, L? Errore Amo- 
roso; and, the following year, his Odoardo. By these works he gained so 
high a reputation, that he was invited to Rome apd Bologna, which latter city 
he visited in 1741. On his arrival he waited on Padre Martini, and, without 
making himself known, begged to be admitted among the pupils of the vene- 
rable master. Martini gave him, as an exercise, the subject of a fugue; but 
he no sooner observed the manner in which his new pupil was working upon 
it than he exclaimed, * You are making game of me,—who are you? It is I 
that ought to be the scholar!” Jomelli, however, afterwards admitted that 
he had learned a great deal from this great contrapuntist. In 1749 he was 
at Rome, where, notwithstanding the favour he had previously enjoyed, he 
seems to have given some umbrage to the public, which displayed itself so 
violently on the first night of his Armida, that he was obliged to make his 
escape from the theatre in the middle of the performance, and to leave Rome 
the same night. The feeling, however, was transient ; for, within two years 
afterwards he returned, and was appointed chapel-master of St. Peter’s. In 
the interval he had resided at Vienna, where his acquaintance with Metas- 
tasio commenced ; and soon ripened into a friendship which ended only with 
Jomelli’s life. He became the great poet’s favourite composer, and set a 
number of his best operas. In Metastasio’s letters, from this period, the 
character and genius of Jomelli are frequently mentioned in language of 
affectionate esteem and admiration. In a letter from Metastasio to his friend 
and principal correspondent, Farinelli, written in 1749, the poet says, 
“ Jomelli is about thirty-five years of age, of a spherical figure, pacific dispo- 
sition, with an engaging countenance, most pleasing manners, and excellent 
morals.” —Hogarth’s Musical History. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Many thankgto M. B.—We will endeavour to carry out the plan he has suggested in the 


former portion of his letter. 





Operas, Concerts, Sc. for the ensuing week. 


Saturpay, 26. Opera, Beatrice di Tenda. Quartett Concerts, by Messrs. Blagrove, 
Gattie, Dando, and Lucas, Hanover Square Rooms. Evening. 


TUESDAY, 29. 


Choral Harmonists, London Tavern. 


Evening. 


Wepbnespay,30. Cecilians, Albion Hall, Moorgate. Evening. 


THURSDAY, 31. Stepney Concert. Evening. 





WEEKLY List or New Pus.icatTIons. 


PIANO ‘FORTE. 

BuRGMULLER’s Fanta. on ‘ Mére 

IE oes cenccsccwenvccased CHAPPELL 
—— Valse pastorale en forme de 

RROMMORU .0000cccccccccccces Ditto 
— from ‘ Le Cheval de Bronze’ ALMAINE 
Burrows’ ‘ Vivi tu,’ Rondo....... D 

—‘Keelrow, Ditto........ Ditto 

Bailey’ s Introd. Vars. and Finale 

on a Scotch Air ........++0 
Bochsa’s Voyage Music. for Harp 

and Piano-forte, Part I ...... Dp ALMAINE 
—— Airs from ‘Cheval Bronze,’ 

Ditto, 2 Books........csccseve DitTTo 
—— Forse un destin, ditto ...... MILLs 
—— Che accenti, Harp and Piano- 


. PLATTS 


RS roe 
Beatrice di Tenda— Airs from, 
Duets, 2 Books. ...... PTTT TS BoosEy 
Capriccio, Miss Mouncey,....T. E. PUBDAY 

Chaulieu’s Fifth Month at the 
iano-forte 

Ecrins — 8 Melodies, with 

Vare., Herz. ....cccccccccece D'ALMAINE 
Gustavus Quadrilies, Bertoldi.. ..PLATTs 
Haydn's ‘Father we adore,’ No. 

17 of Chor. arran. by A. = CHAPPELL 
Horsley’s First Lesson for 


Piano-forte .....ccccccccccess — 
Herz's Fanta. Drama, from Meyer- 

beer’s ‘ Huguenots,’. ......+- D’ ALMAINE 
Hummel and Zedlatzek's Introd. 

and Gr. Rond. Op. 98, Piano- 

forte and Flute......s++-.+6+ WESSELL 
J Jehnacn s (Mrs. ) Windsor Waltzes Cocks 

le Quadrilles.........+ .- DITTO 

— St. Leonard's Waltzes ‘and 

Gallopes ...cccccccccccrcecs ITTO 


Kuhlau. Mes choix, No. 17, 18, 
2 Duettinos on Holstein Melo- 
MD: nc duds en hcrsansasioeess> 

Lemoine’s Quadrilles from L' Orgie 
Duets, Set 1 and 2.....-...++. METZLER 

— (H.) ‘We have lived,’ from 
H. Herz's Recréations Music. 

TOD bia ins o gsioneticn voesiens D'ALMAINE 

—— Twentieth Bagatelle on the 
‘Two Queens’.......00++: ...WESSELL 

Les Souvenirs de I'Opera, No. 9. 
Airs from ‘ Beatrice di Tenda.’. .DUFF 

Les Pelerins Duett. Piano-torte 


CZEINY 22. cccccccccccvesecees 
La Strainera Quad. Craven. ..T. E. PURDAY 
—— Prayer in, Schroeder. ...... Ditto 
La Parisienne, C. M. Rost ...... Ditto 
Litolff's First Gr. Concerto...... WELSH 











La eaten, 2 vee - poqueninen 


Caeeeredercesee D ALMAINE 


TUL vrincscccsevnscsccvaekas -DuFF 
—— Zampa, arran. by Diabelli, 

Solo and Duet...........- 
Oberon, Airs from, Viol. & Piano- 

forte, DON) ccvscivvesureres Ww 
Pergolesi’s Gloria in Excelsis, No. 

16 of Choruses, arran. by A. 

UONNEEL. os sons ccicns peanennee CHAPPELL 
Pixis’ Fanta. from ‘La Straniera’ METZLER 
Recollections of Bellini, Fantasia 

from ‘ Beatrice di Tenda’......DUFF 
Schunke's Divert. on the ‘ Pas de 

Taglioni.’ in Rob. le Diable. ..CHAPPELL 
Strauss’ Valse Universelle comp. 


ESSELL 


coll. by Rudolphus ........+-.. WESSELL 
Song of Roland, Milit. Divert. T. 

A. Rawlings .........0.... Z. T. PuRDAY 
Swiss Air, Carl Muller ..... ++. . BATES 
Souvenirs des jeunes Pianistes, 

Adolphe Miné ...... he ge .D' ALMAINE 
Thalberg’s (Sigism.) Deux Ni 

turnas, Op. 16...........005- Ditto 


—— Deux Airs Russes, Op. 17 .. Ditto 
Wybrow's Lond. Piano-forte In. 


SIMMER, cescccccncscscccscce WYBROW 
Weippert’s Quadrilles from ‘ Bea- 
trice di Tenda............000. BoosEy 


Wilson's Polonaise in C. and D...Cocks 
Zampa, Airs from, Viol. & Piano- 

forte, Diabelli and Ru@lphus .WESSELL 
—— Flute and Piano-forte, Dia- 


belli and Zedlatzek .......... Dirro 
SONGS. 
Away my love with me. Mrs. Johnson Cocks 
Bird of the ocean. Lodge........ PAINE 
ag oe are the dancing waves. 
Ricsadutee aauiecee” SH 

oun ci the blue bells. Duet. 

ROMER oa ccccceccsscce geass ITTO 


Earth can never. Bellini ccoecee PAINE 
Friend after friend. Mrs. Johnson. Cocks 
ag - the Troubadour. Rim- 


Dall... cccccccccce-cecccces LONGMAN 
I'm sotliont when you sing. Mrs. 

Johnson ......cccccscccecces Cocks 
I never cast a flower away. “Mrs. 

Johnson .....-..cccccccscess Ditto 
I know thowlt remember. Miss 

Smith 2.....cccccssees see. DEANE 


I go sweet friends. Lodge . + +eesCHAPPELL 
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let's have a catch. Prize Catch. 

Ti COOMB cicccescee cece ++ +ePAINE 
My heart is bound. Vacai...... Boosey 
O myown native land. Hobbs.T. E. Purpay 
O lovely Rhine. Rossini........ WELSH 
Quang Chiand Fum Ho. Comic.ZT. Purpay 
Spanish serenade. Mrs. Johnson Cocks 
Sweet isthe morn. Roche...... DEAN 
Should thy footsteps. Duet, RossiniWELsH 
South wind. Ditto ............ Dirro 
Swiftly o'er the waters. Ditto....Di1TTo 
Tis sweet to dream. Mrs. JohnsonCocks 
The stranger knight. Ditto...... Ditto 
The man that has been young. 

Comic Ballad, Blewitt...... T.E.Purpay 
The rose that all are praising. 

LOdOP ccvcccccccccccccccccce ITTO 
The summer's call. Duet, Lodge.PAINE 
"Tis not the snow on beauty's 

brow. G. Hardgreaves. ....Z.T. Purpay 
To fretful Love. Romance, Vacai.Boosry 
‘The warrior's bride. Neilson... .ALDRIDGE 
‘Tis true I love thee. Lady A. K. 

Erekine .....cccccccccccsees CHAPPELL 
They tell me there are. Rossini.. WELSH 
Why fades the rose. W. Phillips.Dirro 
We meet again to-morrow. Rim- 

Ds cic vec cnccveccisgsevencs LONGMAN 
What flowercan compare. HobbsT.E.PURDAY 
Who watches from yon turret. G. 





Manat snandese cecccese Z.T.PuRDAY 
Water sprite. Miss Smith ...-... DEAN 
When youth and its dreamings. 

Py chvuchiWeue ocancbus WELSH 


Zampa, or the marble bride. 
4, Song. 20, 21,22, Chorusses. JOHANNING 


FOREIGN VOCAL. 
Ah se un urna. Beatrice, Bellini. MILLs 
Ah non pensar. Dittto, Ditto....DiTro 
Ah no non sia. Ditto, Ditto ....WeELsH 
Ah ciascun fidar. Ditto, Ditto... Dito 
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Angiolo di pace. Ditto, Ditto....WeisH 
Ah nel cuor, Gemma di Vergy. 
i MILLs 


A Ripe my ate .-DITTO 
Da gelida sudore. ""Bellidi... +... ALDRIDGE 
Ecco il pegno. Gemma de Vergy, 
Domizettl...ccccccccccccccce 
Il cor che svegliasii Emma di 
Antiochio, Mercadante ........D1TTo 
Il tempo. Duet, Gabussi........ ALDRIDGE 
L’inesperienza. Ditto, Ditto... ..Dirro 
La moda. Ditto, BD. caine néeue Ditto 
Migiuriche m'ami. Mrs. Johnson.Cocks 
Oh divina Agnese. Beatrice, Bel- 
co cccecccccedcccccccccce WELSH 
Straniera. Ditto M1LLs 
Qui mi accolse. Beatrice, Ditto Dirro 


SACRED. 
Evening Service and oae Hundred 


.MILLs 


Chants. Rev. W. H. Havergill.Paine 
He layeth the beams, Handel. 
Wie: CUMMINS «coe ces daagces Z.T.PuRDAY 


Seventh Day. Oreh: pts. Bishop.NOVELLO 
—-. Vocal pts. Ditto. Dirro 
The Lord's Prayer. 4 verses. 

HUME 2c ccccccccccscccccee Z.T.PuRDAY 


GUITAR. 
Holloway's Waltzes and Airs, No. 
BOO ER. cccccccccsecccccvces HOLiLoway 
I saw himon the mountain. Bar- 
WME dsdienutencscdssccaneds Z.T. PuRDAY 
On the banks of the Rhine, and 2 
new Ballads. Mrs. Wy>row....WYBROW 


MISCELLANEOUS.—INSTRUMENTAL. 
Forde's Chamber Concerts, 2 fis. 





and PB. F...ccccscsccccsccces CKS 
— Social Ditto, for Fl. P. F. and 

bass, 48 Nos. ......ccccoccece 
Miiller's Bagie Journal, 4 Nos. . ‘Davee 








J. ALFRED 


NOVELLO 


Begs to inform his friends, and those lovers of Classical Music who 
favour him with their patronage, that he has purchased the copyright 


“ St. Paul,” 


AN ORATORIO, 


for England of 


BY 
FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDI. 


PraANO-FORTE SCORE OF THE WHOLE ORATORIO, ARRANGED 
BY THE AUTHOR, 26s. 
THE SEPARATE VocaL Parts, (Printed) 


1st and 2nd Soprano, 5s. 
Ist and 2nd Alto, 5s. 


ist and 2nd Tenor, 5s. 
Ist and 2nd Bass, 5s. 


THE SEPARATE ORCHESTRAL Parts, (Printed) 


Ist Violin, 10s. 2nd Violin, 10s, 


Viola, 9s. Violoncello Basso, 9s. 


will be ready for delivery to those who may favour J. A. N. with their 


orders, by the 15th of October. 
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J. A. Novello’s List of Publications. (continued ) 
MUSIC 
TO BE PERFORMED AT 


The Musical Hestivals. 


All the Music performed at the approaching’ Festivals may be procured of 
J. ALFRED NOVELLO or his Agents.—Ask for Novello’s Editions. 








eae oars NEW ORATORIO, } HUMMEL'S: ALMA VIRGO, sung 
““ST.. PAUL,” see Advertisement be- by Miss Clara Noyello............ 3 6 
low. +4+ The Orch. and Vocal Parts to 
BISHOP'S New Cantata, ‘which will be per-| MOZART SLAODATe ee .. 2 0 
formed at all the Festivals this year, is TU DIG : IA, the celebrated quar- 
published in the following forms : tett ‘from Haydn's" 7; Passione- “0 26 
THE SEVENTH "DAY, a Cantata, from | price of the whiole oratorio vi. i... 2 0 
Milton's “ Paradise Lost, ‘“d (Book Vit), SPOHR?’S'*LAST JUDGM MENT. £1 0 
composed expressly for the Philharmonic | SPOHRS CARISTIAN'S PRAYER 12. 0 
Sogiety, by Henry R. Bishop. MOZARP?S Redemptormundi De- 
The Vocal Score, with an Accompa- us, sung’ by MrFa Phillips ...... 6 
niment for the Pianoforte ........ 10 0 ae ARDINE 'S seats, all the 
The separate Vocal Parts .......... 3 0 are printed 
The separate vanes Instrumental vk. OLARKE’S HANDEL.—J. A. N. 
PANE can cae te os seach «aes 8 0 Je and retail Agent for the 
The separate “Wind Instrument 10 6 aale of: re popular. and classical work.— 
Parts ....- 1... pregesecsses ees very piece in Dr. Clarke’s celebrated ar- 
NOVELLO'S ‘HEAR ME, 0 LORD. pm ry ofHandel’s Works is printed 
Treble Sold, and Chorus, sung by ain ly: Cataloyues gratis. 
Miss Clara Novello Ss vveceee me ore OE A coy CORONATION ANTHEM 
+4+ The Orchestral and Vocal “ter WilliamdV, see Sep. Advertisement. 
Parts of this are printed. OMBERG@’S .TE DEUM, wich “Latin 
MOZART’S CELEBRATED RE- ager arranged from the full score by Vin- 
Cy 5) AR Ie, ae 12 0 cent Novello, being No.. 2 of. the: Vocal 
+4+, The Orchestral and Vocal Works of Romberg..........+++++ 5 0 
Parts are printed. +4+ The Orchestral and Vocal Parts, with 
CHERUBINI'S O SALUTARIS, as Latin and English words, are printed. 
sung by 'Mad. .Malibran, Mrs. A. N.B. A peculiar feature in J. A. Novello’s 
haw, and Miss Hawes...... .... 1 6 poner is the extensive publications, in 
CHERUBINI'S AVE: MARLA, sung rate Vocal and Orchestrab “Parts, for 
Miss Clara Novello............ 10 Ci oral Societies. (see Nos. 4. 5,7, Mustcau 
HU MMEL'S. QUOD. QUOD IN Wor tp) who may be supplied at 69,- Deans 
ORBE.....cccvevcccconces os ee gee 3 6 street, with every requisite. 


IN. ADDITION TO THE WORKS HERE MENTIONED, , ° 
J. A. NOVELLO has constantly on Sale a large and choice Collection of 


VALUABLE OUT OF PRINT WORKS. 
HANDEL’S WORKS IN FORTY VOLS., ‘Arnold's Edition} complete, witb all 
the Portraits and I!lustrations in fall score, handsomely bound and lettered.....£31 10 0 
SIR JOHN HAWKINS’ HISTORY OF MUSIC, with numerous fom and 
Illustrations, fine copy, bound, 5 vols... .... 0.4. cs dee dy es eeeees 50 
DR. BURNEY’S HISTORY OF MUSIC, in, fhastrbionss hand, “4 vols. AB 


THE GRESHAM PRIZE. MEDAL COMPOSITIONS. ¢ 


No. 1. Jubilate........ by C. Hart .. 8 6] No.3, : J.Goss.. 3 6 
— 2. Turn thouwus, Anthem hy — 4. Bowdown thine ear, Elvey 223+ /, (5, 0 
Kellow J. Pye. «+» 5 0} — 5, My soul doth magnify, C. Lucas 3 6 





URCELL’S SACRED MUSC, edited by Vincent Novello, in 72 Nos..at various prices 
from 2s. 6d. to 158. each, or complete in 5 vols: bound, with Life, Portrait, &e. £12.12s. 

The whole.of this work has been engraved upon extra sized plates, with.e séparate organ 
accompaniment throughout, printed upon fine 1 paper; and no expence has been spared 
in bringing out this standard edition of the Sacred Works of the greatest musical genius that 
England has produced. 


ae 
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